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During the famous debate in Parliament on February 13,
1741, demanding the resignation of Sir Robert Walpole, one
of the main charges against him was that he had used his
position to dispense patronage to those Members of Parlia-
ment who would support his policies. "Corruption is the
only art of Government he [Walpole] understands," alleged
Lord Carteret. "By corrupt means he gets his creatures and
tools chosen at most of the elections in the kingdom. Both
Houses of Parliament are induced by a corrupt influence to
approve of his measures. The public money is squandered
away for the sake of gaining him a legal support." The Duke
of Argyle made similar charges:
No man can be said to vote freely when he knows that his
subsistence, or a principal part of his subsistence,, depends
upon his voting against his conscience. ... I suspect that
large sums of the public money have been applied, by this
Minister, towards gaining an undue and corrupt influence
both in Parliament and at elections; and, indeed, every man
must have the same suspicion.13
Walpole's reply in the Commons was equivocal, for he
did not deny the charge but asked for proof of the allegations,
knowing that no man who had accepted a bribe would admit
the fact in public.
If any one instance had been mentioned, if it had been
shown that I ever offered a reward to any member of either
House, or ever threatened to deprive any member of his
office or employment, in order to influence his vote in
Parliament, there might have been some ground for this
charge-----Till some proof be offered, I have the law of the
land, as well as the laws of charity -in my favor. . . . With
regard to the employments which have been granted to my
family, 1 know not 'whether any man can accuse me of
doing what he would not have done in the same circum-
stances. .. ."
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